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DENMARK - KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


In millions of U.S. dollars unless otherwise stated (DKr. 9.14 = 
US.$1.00)- see note. 


1982 1983 % Change 1984P 
INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 
GDP at current prices 51,411 56,411 
GDP,constant (1982) prices 51,411 52,522 
Per Capita GDP, current prices 10,043 11,026 
Fixed Investment, current prices 8,468 9,245 
Disposable Personal Income 33,249 36,860 
Labor Force (1,000) 2,692 2,718 
Unemployment Rate 9.9% 10.6% 
INDICES (Base year in parentheses) 
Industrial Sales (1975) 218 239 
Hours worked in Mfg. (1975) 90 91 
Hourly Wage Rate in Mfg. (1975) 205 218 
MONEY AND PRICES (Year Averages) 
Money Supply (M I) 10,423 12,613 
Money Supply (M ITI) 18,790 22,451 
Bank Lending Rate 18.6% 14.5% 
INDICES (Base year in parentheses) 
Wholesale Prices (1975) 200 210 226 
Consumer Retail Sales (1980) 121 L3i 141 
Consumer Prices (1980) 123 i32 139 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Foreign Exchange Reserves 2,772 4,099 3,585 
External Govt Debt, Year End 8,659 11,216 12,750 
Govt. Debt Service 1,674 2,035 2,400 
Current Balance of Payments -2,040 -1,171 -1,365 
Balance of Trade (fob/cif) -1,167 -239 -400 
Exports (fob) 14,020 16,011 17,400 
U.S. Share 819 1,168 1,300 
Imports (cif) 15,187 16,250 7.0 17,800 
U.S. Share 1,026 917 -10.7 900 
P = Projected 
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Main imports of U.S. origin products (1983): Machinery $261 
million; military, primarily F-16 and related equipment $123 
million; coal and coke 1,777,557 metric tons, $105 million; 
chemicals $66 million; instruments and optical articles $50 
million; soybeans 171,788 metric tons, $43 million; feedstuffs $32 
million; plywood 35,712 metric tons, $18 million; pancreas 6,145 
metric tons, $25 million; furs and hides $9 million; fruit and 
vegetables $17 million; civil aircraft and parts $18 million. 


NOTE: The above statistics, originally expressed in Danish 
currency, were converted at the average 1983 rate of Dkr.9.14 = $l 
to preserve year-to-year comparability. For actual amounts in 
current dollar value multiply by conversion factors shown below: 
Actual exchange rate (Dkr/$1) 8.33 9.14 9.7% 9.60 
Conversion factor 1.097 1.00 0.952 





SUMMARY 


The Danish economy is expanding more strongly than most Western 
European economies. After a slight reduction in 1983 to 2.2 
percent, the growth rate is expected to accelerate to over 3 
percent this year. The expansion is led by exports, expected to 
rise 4-5 percent. Domestic demand, public and private, which 
previously was the driving force, has been deliberately 
curtailed by the center-right Government. National elections in 
January 1984 returned the Government to power with a slightly 


strengthened position but a somewhat shaky working majority on 
domestic issues. 


Rising activity is most pronounced in manufacturing, whose 
output rose 5 percent last year and is projected to rise another 
6 percent this year, assuming continued growth of export markets 
and recovery of Danish market shares. Industrial investment, 
which after a prolonged period of decline began to pick up last 
year, is now accelerating and expected to grow by 15 percent in 
1984. Housing, also emerging from a long slump, increased 1l 
percent last year and is projected to grow 14 percent this year. 
Construction otherwise is picking up more slowly. Despite some 
increase in employment in industry and construction unemployment 
is unabated at over 10 percent, but this year's expansion should 


suffice to absorb new labor inflows and prevent a further 
increase. 


Competitiveness of Danish exports has been assisted by a 
significant slowing of wage and price increases. Deindexation 
of wages and the general adherence to the Government's wage rise 
target have reduced the annual increase in industrial wages to 
below 4 percent. Consumer prices were increasing less than 6 
percent by the end of 1983, though inflation has edged upward 
Slightly again because of rising import prices. Appreciation of 
other currencies against the krone has augmented the 

competitive benefits. The upturn in production and investment 
has also been assisted by a sharp drop in interest rates, from 
23 percent in the third quarter of 1982 to 13 percent last 
December. During the first quarter of 1984 rates were erratic, 
affected by economic policy uncertainties, and by the end of 
April were still at about 14 percent. 


Export gains last year improved the trade balance significantly, 
but the $1.2 billion trade surplus was not enough to cover net 
interest payments twice as large. The balance of payments 
stayed in the red by $1.2 billion--less than the 1982 deficit of 
$2 billion. The deficit may grow moderately again in 1984 
because of rising imports for expanding industrial production. 


U.S. exporters took full advantage of an 1l percent growth in 
the market for capital goods last year, but reduced sales of 
coal and farm produce cut the U.S. share of Danish imports back 
to its former level of about 5-6 percent. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


ACCELERATING ECONOMIC GROWTH IN 1984: The economy is expanding 
more strongly in Denmark than in most European countries. While 
the very high growth rate of 1982 of 3.5 percent was not 
sustainable in 1983, the economy still expanded by 2.2 percent 
and current estimates are that growth will accelerate in 1984 to 
over 3 percent, half again as much as the rate the OECD expects 
for Western Europe as a whole. Moreover, a healthy shift in 
demand has taken place. Until 1982 expansion was primarily led 
by continued growth of private and public consumption, by close 
to 4 percent in 1982, while exports rose only half as much. 

This situation was reversed in 1983 when the center-right 
Government, helped by external price developments and currency 
shifts, registered considerable success in assisting exports by 
checking inflation of production costs, and also in stopping the 
growth of public spending. Aggregate domestic demand rose less 
than 2 percent in 1983 while exports were up 4.5 percent; these 
rates may well be maintained in 1984. It is particularly the 
freeze and now a slight reduction in government spending that is 
curtailing domestic demand, but growth in consumer spending has 
also been cut to about 2 percent. Conversely, investment, which 
fell over 40 percent between 1973 and 1981, began to pick up 
Slowly in 1982 and 1983 and is gaining pace at present. 


GOVERNMENT POSITION CONSOLIDATED AT ELECTIONS: Prime Minister 
Schlueter's Conservative Party registered considerable gains in 


January's national elections. The four coalition partners 
gained 12 seats and now hold 77 of the 179 seats in the 
Folketing. The Government still depends upon the support of the 
10 Radical Liberal votes as well as Greenland and Faroese 
representatives, but no longer on Mr. Glistrup's Progressive 
Party, which is dwindling after the jailing of its leader for 
tax fraud. The Social Democrats, who precipitated the election 
by departing from the traditional practice of major opposition 
parties of supporting the budget, were reduced by 3 seats to 56, 
and after the election had to accept the resubmitted 1984 
budget. The SDP is clearly not comfortable with its opposition 
role and has experienced internal conflicts. While Mr. 
Schlueter's parliamentary majority on domestic issues is still 
somewhat shaky, he demonstrates confidence that his government 
will survive for a long time, and chances that it will have 
improved. Political uncertainties before and after the 
elections for a time rattled business and dimmed the euphoria 
which the Government's initial economic policy success had 
created. However, with the increasingly positive trends 
registered by industry and an agreement in April with the 
Radical Liberals on the broad outlines of 1984-85 fiscal and 
incomes policy, confidence has largely been restored. 





MANUFACTURING AND HOUSING LEAD EXPANSION: Industrial economists 
have over the past year consistently taken a more optimistic 
view of economic prospects than government and academic 
forecasters, and present developments seem to justify their 
optimism. Production in manufacturing rose 5 percent in 1983. 
Together with the 25-percent increase in petroleum production 
this accounted for about three-fourths of last year's total 
increase in GDP. In the first quarter of 1984 industrial 
production and employment rose and order books grew, 
particularly for exports. Inventories of finished goods were 
down while inventories of raw material increased. Indications 
are that previously idle industrial capacity is now being 
activated to the point where, in some areas, capacity shortages 
May arise. A steady increase in manufacturing production is 
expected during the year, at an annual rate of 6 percent. This 
assumes a 7 percent increase in industrial exports (6.5 percent 
last year) and a further recovery in export market shares of 1-2 
percent. Between 1972 and 1979 manufacturing lost 11 percent of 
foreign market shares but has now recovered 9-10 percent. 

Danish manufacturing industries are increasingly turning toward 
export markets. They exported 50 percent of production in 1973 
but 58 percent last year. European Community markets are 
gaining in importance with a 4l-percent share of Danish 
manufacturing exports. 31 percent of exports of manufactures go 
to EFTA countries and 14 percent to LDCs, particularly 
oil-exporting LDCs, whereas exports to East Bloc countries are 
dwindling, having dropped from 4 to 2 percent over ten years. 


Danish manufacturing exports to the United States are up, and 
now account for over 7 percent of the total. 


In construction, the upturn so far is most pronounced in 
housing, where investment rose ll percent last year and is 
projected to rise another 14 percent this year. This will bring 
the number of home units produced to 26-28,000, mostly 
one-family units. Production is not expected to grow much 
beyond that level in the foreseeable future. 


STRONG UPTURN IN BUSINESS INVESTMENT: Investment declined 
steadily by almost 40 percent between 1973 and 1981. The 
decline was arrested by large investments in the energy sector, 
especially the construction, now nearing completion, of oil and 
gas pipelines from the Danish North Sea fields and of a 
nationwide natural gas distribution network. In other areas 
construction remained low while equipment purchases were 
stronger. Investment overall rose by 1.5 percent in 1983 and is 
expected to be up 3 percent this year. The non-energy 
investment upturn is much stronger than that, however. 
Non-energy business investment rose by 10 percent last year and 
may be up 15 percent this year, whereas energy investment peaked 
during 1983 and will be down one-third this year. 





Inventories, down last year by one-half percent of GDP, are 
likely to be replenished at a similar rate this year. Public 
investment has fallen steadily in recent years, in 1983 by 12 
percent, and will show a moderate further decline in 1984. As 
agricultural investment is likely to fall off in view of reduced 
farm earnings, the expected investment upturn outside 
agriculture is all the stronger. Demand for investment capital 
is rising sharply, and from a cautious start last year 
industries are now turning toward larger and more ambitious 
projects. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE HOLDS DESPITE RISING EMPLOYMENT: Unemployment 
peaked in April last year at 10.8 percent and has since declined 
only very slightly despite rising employment in industry and 
construction since last fall. There has been a continuous net 
inflow of new labor, particularly women, of 20-25,000 every year 
(about 1 percent of the labor force), which has become 
increasingly difficult to employ. Over the past quarter of a 
century the many women entering the labor market have largely 
gone into the expanding health, education, and welfare sectors, 
but with an ever growing budget deficit the Government has 
frozen public employment, which may actually decline slightly 
this year. The upturn in construction activity has so far 
provided a limited number of new jobs. Manufacturing 
industries, which last year provided about 6,000 additional 
jobs, expect to offer another 10,000 this year. Expansion in 
the private sector should thus suffice to absorb this year's 
labor inflow but not to reduce the unemployment rate much below 
the present 10.5 percent. Even with a continued fairly strong 
expansion of the private sector it will take time before a 
substantial reduction of unemployment will show up. Prolonged 
high unemployment looms as a major political problem, government 
accomplishments in other spheres of economic policy 
notwithstanding. 


WAGE AND PRICE INCREASES DOWN, PROFITS UP: A fundamental 
objective in the center-right Government's economic program was 
to reduce nominal wage increases. Shorthly after taking office 
in the fall of 1982 the Government deindexed wages, i.e., 
canceled automatic pay increases to offset inflation, and next 
set a 4 percent annual wage rise target for 1983-85 labor 
contracts. The target was not legislated but by and large was 
accepted by unions peacefully. By the end of 1983 the 
industrial wage rise over the preceding 12 months had slowed to 
3.6 percent and the target appears likely to hold up in 1984 as 
well. Danish wage increases have thus been brought well below 
the European average and to only two-thirds of the average for 
Denmark's 10 major trading partners. The Government's success 
in maintaining the krone's stable position in the EMS has not 
vitiated the effects of relatively favorable domestic wage 
developments on Denmark's international competitiveness. 





Over the last year as other currencies appreciated, the krone's 
trade-weighted value declined 4 percent. Wage movements in the 
10 major trading partners, adjusted for exchange rate changes, 
exceeded the Danish rate in 1982 (11.3 percent against 9.4 
percent) and were more than twice as large in 1983 (9.4 percent 
against 4 percent), according to calculations by the central 
bank. The benefits to Danish exporters are evidenced by their 
over 40 percent gain on the U.S. market in 1983. Although 
American wages rose by only half the Danish rate in 1982 and by 
about the same rate in 1983, the dollar-adjusted increase was 
three times larger than the Danish rate in both years. It will 
be vital to the long-term success of the Government's economic 
program that these benefits be preserved or even strengthened. 
The present labor contracts expire in March 1985 and bargaining 
for new contracts starts this fall. Last year's quiet on the 
labor market was greatly assisted by the deceleration of price 
increases. The year-over-year increase in the CPI declined from 
over 9 percent at the beginning of 1983 to 5.4 percent in 
January of this year. It leaped upwards in February and March, 
however, to 7 percent under the impact of sharply rising raw 
Materials and import prices. The Government and Radical 
Liberals agreed in April to extend deindexation of wages until 
the spring of 1987, and if price stability weakens it will be 
difficult for the Government to score another peaceful--and 
economical--labor contract settlement a year from now, 
particularly as the last two years have seen a significant, much 
needed, recovery of corporate profits. Returns on equity 
capital, which hit an all time low of 6 percent in 1975 and 
another low under 12 percent in 1980, have sinced edged upward 
to over 17 percent and now offer a modest margin over investment 
in bonds. The Copenhagen stock market experienced a boom in 
1983 with a 114 percent increase in the share price index, but 
by April 1984 the gain had been reduced to "only" 100 percent. 


INTEREST RATES ARE DOWN, BUT WAVERING: Another factor which has 
contributed to the overall reduction in costs as well as to the 
investment upturn is the unprecedented decline in interest 
rates. Over the preceding 16 months long-term rates had fallen 
a full 10 percentage points, to 13 percent in December 1983. 
Short-term rates came down from 20 to 12 percent and banks' 
overdraft rates from 19 to 13 percent. The market became 
nervous, however, over the political uncertainties associated 
with the budget and the election, less favorable trade figures 
in the first two months this year with the risk of another 
increase in the payments deficit, and probably also the 
indications of accelerating prices, and bond rates edged upward 
again to'over 15 percent. When the Government secured the 
Radical Liberals' support for its fiscal policy in late April 
rates fell back below 14 percent, but the previously anticipated 
further reduction in interest rates to about 12 percent is not 
at present in the offing, especially in view of current 
international interest rate trends. 





BUDGET GROWTH STALLED, DEFICIT REDUCED: The Government has 
registered limited but hard won success in checking the runaway 
budget deficit, which it inherited in 1982. The 1983 deficit 
was then projected at 80 billion kroner, or 15 percent of GDP. 
Immediate budget cuts reduced it to 68 billion, or 13 percent of 
GDP. Cuts in the 1984 budget have reduced this year's projected 
deficit to below 50 billion, or under 9 percent of GDP. The 
Government's April compromise with the Radical Liberals has 
secured majority support in Parliament for an unchanged budget 
next year in current prices (hence an actual reduction) and a 
reduction of the budget deficit to below 45 billion kroner, or 7 
percent of GDP. Restraints on local government spending have 
also been negotiated. Checking the deficit is complicated by 
the steady rise of interest payments on the public debt. These 
will nearly quadruple from 1982 to 1985. The central 
Government's deficit is partially offset by surpluses in local 
governments and social funds. The entire public sector deficit 
was reduced from 9 percent of GDP in 1982 to 7 percent last 
year, and is projected at 5.3 percent this year and 4 percent in 
1985. Excluding the large interest payments the public sector 
deficit would have been less than one percent of GDP this year, 
and 1985 would show a small surplus. Continued reduction of the 
deficit, hence of the Government's domestic financing 
requirement, is seen as a prerequisite for the further reduction 
of interest rates. 


REDUCED PAYMENTS DEFICIT, BUT FOREIGN DEBT STILL RISING: The 
trade and current account balances improved significantly in 


1983. The surplus on trade in goods (fob/fob) and services 
quadrupled to $1.2 billion, but interest payments on the 
mounting foreign debt and higher foreign assistance outlays 
together were twice this amount. The resulting current account 
deficit of $1.2 billion was over 40 percent lower than the 1982 
deficit of over $2 billion. The Government had attached high 
priority to reducing the deficit further this year, but it will 
probably rise moderately. The economic upturn, stronger than 
anticipated, has stimulated imports of raw materials and 
semi-manufactures. The current account deficit for the first 
half of 1984 is forecast at an annual rate of $1.75 billion, but 
export gains in the second half may hold the deficit for the 
year to $1.3 billion. Foreign debt is still rising. Denmark's 
net foreign liabilities rose from the equivalent of 154 billion 
kroner (32.8 percent of GDP) by the end of 1982 to 185 billion 
kroner (35.9 percent of GDP) by the end of 1983. In kroner terms 
the increase was aggravated by a rising dollar. About half of 
total debt and two-thirds of government debt are in dollars. 
Since 1982 Denmark's gross foreign financing requirement has 
been about the equivalent of 30 billion kroner annually and will 
remain at that level in 1984. The reduction in the current 
account deficit since 1982 was offset by rising debt repayments. 





IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


REDUCED SALES OF COAL, FARM PRODUCE, AND MILITARY EQUIPMENT CUT 
U.S. MARKET SHARE BACK: In 1983 the U.S. share of Danish 
imports fell back to the level of the 1970's. It was 5.6 
percent, compared to market shares in 1981 and 1982 of 8.5 and 7 
percent. Reduced sales of coal, certain farm produce, and 
military equipment as U.S. deliveries under the joint F-16 
fighter aircraft program reached completion, accounted for most 
of the decline. In other areas, sales were fairly stable. The 
strong dollar notwithstanding, there is still a market for 
unique U.S. high-tech and industrial equipment, as well as for 
certain farm products and consumer goods. In kroner terms the 
dollar has risen over 60 percent since 1980. The average yearly 
rate was up 10 percent in 1983. In April 1984 the rate was 
almost 6 percent above the 1983 average. 


INCREASED NORTH SEA PRODUCTION REDUCES ENERGY IMPORTS: 

Effective energy Savings measures reduced total Danish energy 
consumption to about 17 Mtoe (million ton oil equivalents) last 
year; consumption is projected to return to its 1972 level of 19 
Mtoe by the end of this decade. An increase in domestic oil 
production from the Danish sector of the North Sea to 2.2 
million tons and rising imports of electricity from Sweden and 
Norway reduced imports of oil and coal by close to 12 percent 
each in 1983. The reduction in coal imports from 9.8 million 
tons in 1982 to 8.6 million tons in 1983 hit U.S. suppliers 
hardest. Imports from the United States were almost halved to 
1.6 million tons compared to 2.9 million tons in 1982, and the 
U.S. share of imports dropped to 18 percent. South Africa 
maintained its share of 33 percent, and Poland strengthened its 
market position by supplying close to 15 percent of total coal 
imports. Although coal imports are expected to rise again in 
1984 to the previous level of about 10 million tons, prospects 
for a recovery in U.S. sales are bleak, as the two major power 
combines have problems with regard to pricing of U.S. coal. 
Increased Danish consumption of petroleum coke benefits U.S. 
suppliers. U.S. sales rose from 139,000 tons in 1982 to 187,000 
tons in 1983, at a value of about $13 million, a level likely to 
be maintained by established suppliers in 1984. 


INCREASE IN NORTH SEA OIL AND GAS ACTIVITIES OFFERS SALES 
PROSPECTS: The first Danish North Sea licensing round was 
completed in early April and licenses awarded for exploration on 
land and sea areas of 9,000 square kilometers, comprising 53 
blocks. About 74,000 sq. km. relinquished by the former 
exclusive concession holder, A.P. Moller/DUC, was originally 
offered in this round. Another 35,000 sq. km. is in the process 
of being relinquished by Moller and may be included in the 
second licensing round, expected in 1985. Among the seven new 
licensees are Aminoil, Amoco, Getty and Phillips, and additional 
U.S. companies will participate as consortium members. 
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A.P. Moller/DUC has recently announced plans for expanded 
production in the first Danish oil field, the Dan Field in the 
North Sea. Over the next three years more than $400 million 
will be invested. Although new licensees plan to initiate 
exploratory activities this year it will take several years 
before production could begin. Expansion of activities both 
offshore and onshore will provide opportunities for increased 
U.S. sales of exploration and production services and 
equipment. Sales of U.S. drilling equipment more than doubled 
in value in 1983 to $8 million, while sales of high pressure 
valves fell back following the near completion of the offshore 
and onshore gas and oil pipeline projects. 


INVESTMENT UPTURN BOOSTS CAPITAL EQUIPMENT SALES: The 10 
percent increase in business investment (excluding energy 
investment) in 1983 and the projected 15 percent rise in 1984 
are mirrored in a corresponding increase in capital equipment 
imports. Capital goods imports rose ll percent in volume in 
1983 to a value of about $1.5 billion. Despite the reduced 
competitiveness of U.S. products in the low-tech area the U.S. 
market share held stable at about 11 percent. About half of U.S. 
sales are electronic data processing equipment, where the United 
States maintains a 25 percent market share. U.S. brands 
dominate the Danish EDP market with an overall share of close to 
80 percent, the majority supplied by U.S. subsidiaries abroad. 
Imports of U.S. photocopying equipment about tripled to a value 
of $10 million or about 27 percent of total imports in this 


field; much of it is incorporated by original equipment 
manufacturers and eventually reexported. 


DANISH MANUFACTURES HAVE A 40 PERCENT IMPORT COMPONENT: 
Denmark's manufacturing industries import raw materials, 
semi-manufactures, parts and components worth 40 percent of 
their production. Such items accounted for $7 billion worth of 
imports in 1983, more than 40 percent of total Danish imports. 
The United States holds a stable 5 percent share of this 
market. In 1983 parts for industrial and transport equipment 
accounted for one-third of U.S. sales or $115 million. U.S. 
parts for EDP equipment and electronic components, mostly 
transistors and integrated circuits, alone accounted for $50 
million, a third of that market. With annual growth of the 
Danish electronics industry projected at more than 5 percent, 
U.S. sales should increase by at least the same rate in the next 
few years. Other important imports from the U.S. are chemicals 
and plastics, pancreas glands for the Danish pharmaceutical 
industry, and plywood. The upturn in the Danish construction 
and housing industry in 1983 and 1984 benefits U.S. sales of 
plywood, which rose by one-third in 1983 to $ 18 million, with 
prospects for a further increase in 1984. U.S. suppliers of 
plywood should be aware that Danish plywood importers are also 
very active in other European markets; one-third of Danish 
plywood imports is reexported. 
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U.S. SHARE OF FARM IMPORTS REDUCED: Imports of products for use 
in Danish agriculture, i.e., feed grains, soybeans, oil cakes 
and meal and fertilizers account for about 6 percent of total 
Danish imports. The United States has a 10 percent share. 
Soybeans make up half of U.S. sales and feed grains (including 
corn), Oil cakes and meal, corn gluten feed and fertilizers 
account for the remainder. U.S. suppliers did not benefit from 
the increase in grain imports in 1983 by one-third to close to 
500,000 tons. The U.S. market share dropped from 17 percent in 
1982 to less than 4 percent in 1983. U.S. suppliers of corn 
were hit the hardest. Their sales dropped from 55,000 tons in 
1982 to 9,500 tons in 1983, losing out primarily to French and 
Argentinean suppliers. U.S. wheat sales were stable, but in a 
growing market. Current prospects for improved grain sales are 
favorable since the fairly poor harvest in 1983 should increase 
imports this year. The United States accounts for about 90 
percent of Danish soybean imports, which have stabilized at 
around 200,000 tons annually. A drop of close to 20 percent in 
U.S. sales of oil cakes and meal to about 100,000 tons, only 5 
percent of the 2 million ton market, was partially offset by new 
sales of corn gluten feed, which rose from practically zero in 
1982 to 21,000 tons in 1983, valued at more than $4 million. 
Prospects for increased U.S. sales of this highly competitive 
product are excellent unless present EC threats to impose import 
restrictions materialize. U.S. fertilizer sales have stabilized 
at about 60,000 tons, valued at $9 million. This accounts for 
only 4 percent of total Danish fertilizer imports. 


U.S. FOOD EXPORTERS STAY COMPETITIVE BY REDUCING PRICES: The 
United States has a stable 3 percent share of the market for 
consumer products, which last year totaled $2.8 million. About 
one-third of U.S. sales is food items, of which the most 
important are salmon, dried fruits, almonds, vegetables and high 
quality beef. U.S. salmon exports to Denmark have performed 
better than expected due to a lowering of U.S. prices by as much 
as 15 percent in dollar terms to counter the increase in the 
dollar and meet primarily Canadian competition. U.S. sales rose 
16 percent in quantity to about 1,200 tons, valued at $4 
million. Norwegian efforts to penetrate this market in 1983 
were not sucessful because prices on Norwegian farmed salmon 
were too high, and Greenland salmon catches dropped by about 75 
percent to less than 300 tons, which provided the basis for the 
strong increase in imports of North American salmon in 1983. 
U.S. sales are likely at best to stabilize in 1984. Price 
reductions of close to 25 percent on U.S. raisins to meet 
competition from Mediterranean suppliers, primarily Turkey, 
assisted a partial recovery of the U.S. market position in 1983 
after the sharp drop in sales in 1982. Continued competitive 
pricing and extensive promotion campaigns in 1984 should assist 
a further recovery, although Greek suppliers, following Greek 
accession to the EC, are making strong inroads. 
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The U.S. share of the about 2,400 tons of almonds imports, 
mostly for production of confectionaries, dropped from 90 
percent in 1982 to below 80 percent in 1983, yielding primarily 
to Spanish suppliers, who quadrupled their sales. Similar 
developments affected U.S. prune sales, worth $2.1 million in 
1983, where the major competitor, France, doubled sales. Only 
competitive U.S. pricing can preserve sales in 1984. High 
quality U.S. beef has gained a small but solid position in the 
Danish market, with annual sales of about 300 tons. Recent 
efforts in the Danish catering market may provide additional 
sales. A U.S. consumer item hard hit by the strong dollar is 
wearing apparel. U.S. sales dropped a further 20 percent in 
1983 to less than $3 million, compared to about $14 million in 
1980. 


SIGNIFICANT U.S. EXPORT POSSIBILITIES: 


Domestic and industrial natural gas equipment and appliances. 
Decentralized electronic data processing equipment. 
Electronic components and testing equipment. 

Advanced telecommunications equipment. 

Petroleum coke. 

Plywood. 
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